APPENDIX C

THE CHARACTERISTICS AND ATTITUDES
OF THE SOLDIER IN WORLD WAR II

JUST WHO WAS the American soldier?l What were his characteristics, his
habits, his attitudes? What was the pattern of his personality structure? What
were his predispositions with respect to great psychological tensions? What
were the changes that took place within the personality of the average soldier
as the result of his entrance into the Army and his participation in the war?

WHO IS THE AMERICAN SOLDIER?
The fact that approximately 11,000,000 men were processed by the Army
in the course of the war should lead us to expect certain general conclusions.
In 1945, at its peak strength, the Army was constituted of 8,000,000 men.
One cannot assume that this large segment of Americans is wholly represent-
ative of its age group because the Army chose only those who met its physical
and educational standards. During much of the period of the draft, indi-
viduals who could not read and write were not accepted for military service.
Nevertheless, within these limitations, the data of the Army processing and
follow-up records do give us some idea regarding the outstanding character-
istics of tihe membership of this age group. The age, marital status, and educa-
tional background of the inductees varied with changes in the standards of
admission. This variation very definitely affected the attitudes of men in dif-
ferent units and should have indicated the type of training which presumably
would have been most effective.
Age distribution. The age distribution of the Army varied considerably at
different times during the War. For instance, the percentage of men inducted
1 See also Chapter 7. Most of the material summarized in this chapter came from the army
publication What the Soldier Thinks, published by the Information and Education Division.
Permission was obtained for the utilization of this material from Brig. Gen. C. T. Lanham,
the successor to Maj. Gen. F. H. Osbome. This Division is now known as the Troop Informa-
tion and Educatioa Division of the Special StafiF, which, although greatly reduced in personnel,
has continued to carry on an extremely important service. Much of it has a vital significance to
Army psychiatry*
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